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A£ST£ACr 

In order to identify 1 ong*obsc u red patterns of 
concentration in grants made by large private foundations to variou,^ 
types of colleges and universities in this country, a computer 
program capable of annual trend analyses was developed and utilized 
with data from the currently most comprehensive and accessible 
source, tiie grants index of "Foundation News." All grants re ported in 
1963, 1966, 1965, and 1970 and 276 foundations having most of the 
national assets and making most of the grants for all purposes^ 
including higher education, were analyzed. Of these 276, each of 
vhiqh had assets of at least f8 million, a range of from 112 (1963). 
to 184 (1970) made grants of at least $10,000 each to a range cf from 
293 (1963) specifically identifiable U. S. colleges and universities. 
The major findings about the concentration among grantors was that 
each year dt least ^6 percent of the grants and 75 percent of the 
actual funds involved came from no more than 25 of the foundations, 
including the Ford Foundation. Although there was a slight trend 
toward more widespread foundation participation in academic 
grant ita Xing, the ratio of college or university recipients per 
foundation stayed about 2.75 per year^ (Author/ MOM} 
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PATTERNS OF CONCENTRATION 
IN LARGE FOUNDATIONS' GRANTS 
TO U-S, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



ABSTRACT 



\n order to idenlify iong-obscured patterns of concentration pn grants made by targe private 
found3t^on^i to various types of coHegos and unlverstties jn this cot-ntry, a computer program 
capable of annual trend arialyses was developed, and mtHtzed with data from the currently most 
comprelienslveand accessible so urcO, the grants index oi foundation Afews Ail grants reported 
^f> 1963p 1966. 1969. and l970 by 276 foundations having, nalfOnally, most Of the assets and 
making most of the grants for all pLsrposeSx including higher education, were analysed. Cf these 
2?6.eachof wtiich had assets of at [east 58 million, a range of from 1 12 (1963) fo 1S4 (t9?0) made 
granJsofat least S 10.000 each, to a range ot from 293 (1963} to 515(1970} specifically (dontiffabfe 
U S. colleges and universities. 

The major fmding on cQncen\ration among grantors v^as thai each year at \easl 46% of the 
grants and 75% of the aclual funds rnvolved came from no more than 25 of the foundations, 
pnc)ud>ng the giant Ford Foundation. Although there was a shght frend toward fMorc Wfdespread 
foundation participation in academic grantmak^ng, the ratio of college or university recipients 
por foundat(on stayed at about ?.75 per year. 

Among grar>tee mstitulions, there was more concentration by con tro Hypo and fupctiona/type 
than by geographic location. No.^tate normally had more than lOcollogesor universtties ranking 
m the top 100 recipients (in actmai funds granted each sopafafo year). Buit private institutions (of 
ar ypes) represented about two-thtrds of the top 100 such rectptents each year. And m 1970 
reports, tor example, 38 of the lop 50 were private inslilulions; Ihey received c)osu to 81 oH)ie 
nearly $149.3 million going to the top 50, and about 5B.1<^/o of the appfoximalely $210.2 miiiion 
total from the 184 actual grantor foundations for that year. Finally, from 56 to 60 of the overall top 
lOO recipient institutions each year were universities The latter patlorn js strongly s miliar to that 
m major federal funding of U.S higher education 

More extonsive analyses of foundation grants, and comparisons w*lh federal funding patterns 
tire becoming possible and should be of valu^/ to scholars and policymakers alfke 



PATTFRNS OF CONCENTRATION 
IN LARGE FOUNDATIONS' GRANTS 
TO U-S. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES^ 



Richard Colvard 
Andre M« Bennett' 



For decades iMe absence of adequate evidence 
has made it difficult to trace trends in grants to U,S. 
colleges and universities from most of our many 
large ptiilanttirop^c foundalions. But more data is 
becoming available: and recent development of a 
computer program (Fundflow) capable of annual re- 
categorjzation and analysis of sucti information now 
makes \\ possible both to stiow predominant dis- 
tribution patterns from year to year, and to 
summarize general charactertstvcs of several 
hundred major foundations involved and 3 'so of the 
acaderTiic institutions receiving most of the funds. 

This initial report deals neither with the stated 
purposes of the grants nor the^rprobabfe results but 
rather With thOir patterns of concentration, e.g., the 
extent to which the funds involved tend to come 
from certain types of foundations and go to certain 
types of academic institutions, it docun>ents a 
definite but slight ty declining tendency for a top 25'^ 
foundations (usually of the "genera] purpose ' typo) 
to make most of the grants, and especially ttiose 
including most of the funds mvolved. in each yea* 
studied (:963. 1966. 1969. and ^970). And i\ also 
Shows a strong concentration of support for large 
eminent universities, a financial concentration 
stnkmgly similar lo that long evtdent in the more 
thoroughly reported federal funding of higher 
education, with the predictable difference that the 
foundations concentrate more on supporting 
pr(vate universities. 

Many other Such findings on the distribution of 
yrants made by 276 i^rge private foundations to spe- 
cifically Identifiable U.S colleges tind universities 
<ire summarized ^^ this report But no data on the 



foundations' general <ind indirect grants involving 
higher education are included And only a few 
comparisons of the patterns of concentration in 
both ioundation and federal funding are attempted, 
after the mam findings on foundation grants and 
grantees are presented. No specific policy implica- 
tions are intended, but tnere is an underlying 
assumption that itie availability of more specific 
information on tojndation grant patterns would 
probably make both public and private funding of 
higher education more effective. Such reports, 
ideally, shojid be readily comparable with those 
already available on many important aspects of 
federal funding Sonie tables of types ultimately 
desirable to have available annuahy are included in 
the Appendix. 

iMi^ 1^, n fOvi-St^d v*^f&ion or ti pflpor rOdO it tho P^crfic 
S'jLii"jlrMiiC(-H A^^OinkitiOn tlnnu^.!! rr^+^r'Ting i n Poft3[ind . Ort/g^ri. On 
AjfTil 17. 1972 SG»^efi*i special gue^tic^ns ,ltiOu1 tho fOLjndtlliOn 
J ^T,^ A^^fO f4ns.,VLVt''J by M^ifMonj O L o.vjS iiml I tJf NoG of t^t> 
f ^^jrirl.iJhon Ct'ntt r in N^?w York Ronerl Lo>C-^nL> Of the N^liOnal 
Sc'vnt.0 F^nl'^ld:i^Of^ heipCkl cL^nty t^e com^>af^^^O[^^ ^i\t\ iQdorai 
r^any o^erithl 1incJirirj& iis ThO Fundtiaw COinputf^r 

L^fogr.rn ijS(\J ^..I's- Ong infill/ dfjvoiOpt?iJ tOf tMG &t'niOJ author by 
K'o.v'^ vUbi' Cot^^fi^ly^T Cortlf^rM Ihe Uf^tUfyrZtlyof CdhfOrn\a (it 
hArUA Cnil \\ ^j,^^ ^ubSixJuOntiy (nO^JituMJ by G GiDSOn of Ihe 
CfirnpiitPr Conts^r ;i\ 1lnt> SKltO UnKOf^ity Of \fj^ York at Buft.llO 
t/.liu^»t^ Soi,iglogy Dt^pLrifnOnt ^upPOftp^cJ early n^ork Jid The 
J^.'sodrch F oiir^dnitifjh ot tho blflte Uni>er&ity o1 NcA York I. anid 
^ "kv^Sit Kiy [!;t?n a'l J OfCriOf.i\(^C'd by N L.ir&en artd M Maty as 
o! Uk^ Coriijjutf^r Center at T m^* UnivetSity of lo\va The iatier vkOrk 
ifirj feidtCrJ (Jala Procif^&sing vvere supported by The An^ericari 
CoWfi^o Tt'Shng FVogt^fn aI^ii*^ ihe senior author ws^ a 
prjsliJoclOfaE fellow cJuriog It^e suiiifner of 1971 

Colvard i& Prt:)fes&or of socioiogj/ Souihem Oregon CoNego. 
-inr] Bcruieit ts an a&s^&larit pfole^&or of sociology Elftf^d<i!G 
College rjf Iht^ U^llve^^$ft/ r^f TOfOnto 
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Procedure 



The major data source for grantors was The 
foundation Directory, Edition 3 {)967). henceforth 
FD3. For grantees it v^^s American UniverSftiesand 
Cotfcges. (1968), AUC68. For grants it was the index 
ot foundation Wert's, FN. Oi U,303 then known to its 
oditofs. fD3 inclufJed 6.803 private foundations. 
Each either had astiets of at least $200,000 or made 
grams of at least $10,000 in the closest year uf 
record, usually 1965/ Of those 6,803 foundations. 
237 (or .014 of the 17.303 known) stood Out Sharply. 
Each had assels of from SiO million up to the Ford 
Foundation's over S3 billion. Their combined assets 
constituted 740/0 (about $15 billion) of the $20.3 
billion assets of the 17.303 knownfoundatfons.They 
also made 61^o of the grants for all purposes 
ropoited (trom the granis index of fN). jnciudfog 



those in the general category of higher education 
(FD3. 1967. Table 7, p.^;2). 

To that predominant sot of 237 foundations* 39 
others which research by a congressional com- 
mittee ( 1968) had shown to be in or near the same 
asset Size class, were added The final N for foun- 
dations analyzed was. therefore. 276 rather t^an 237* 
and the asset size range was from $8 million to $3 + 
billion. 

All grants made by all 276 foundations reported In 
fN in 1963* 1966, 1969, and 1970' were actually 
analyzed.' But the tables to be reported here con- 
centrate on the number and per^.ont of those 276 
very largo foundations clearly makmg grants to U.S. 
colleges and universities (CUs) tdentif table byname 
m the grants index of fN and also m AUC 68. 



Findings 



Number and Dotfar Value of Large foundations' 
Actual Academic Grants 

l"low many of the 276 very large foundations 
studied actually made any academic grants, i.e.. 
granis of at least $10,000 to a specific (U.S.) CU 
identifiable in fN and AUC 6fi? How many such 
actual grantors made most of the granis'? And 
considering the actual dollars granted rather than 
the number of grants, how many foundations 
proi/jde^J most of the funds'^^ 

Table 1 ind»cates that the number of actual aca- 
demic grantors ranged from 1 1 2 of 276 (or 4 l^bj in 

Aniujri; &ijnj'^'.iry totals FN shOAing a^naunts U^t higher 
ccfuc.^riOr> All! not he thc» samCi5 those dertvcd Uom Ft^nJliOA 
.inriSySf'S boc^iusi? tfic latler inctude grants actually goin9 to 
^rtcific U S CU^ brit crtU"<jorized in f w unclcf tcr ostarr^pie 

TT fj<jiCt3! rf'iOrjrch f,ilh*^f than hight^r education It shoi.>rd also 
ti*^ rotod V^.M FN then oncluded grnnis unaor S^G.OOO sorfjE? 
(C'rirVrtil gr.inl^ .inrJ jnnny akna ^hil^. J grant's, i U On*^s 'n which 
thOTf .1 f.ro5ijrT>pd sp0Cf^3l feJat]On wMh tho (JoriOr The factor 
tyt^C' ,rnojf^tf:d l^^out Sl06 rTiJihon. S148 m(!iT:^n and £21 7 
fT:ii;,ori fi 196^ 1'369. ^^nd i^i'O liid^t^ons ot FN f t?stJ*^c^veiy 

iiLjS"? df.'lci^& hy (O'J-^O.^Iif^nS in roporting \^.^ daV'i m FJV 
r^-'fi/ Vi-- I i;s { > 2 rt>:irs he hind I no tlcUiat qranhH'^ o1 funjs <i fnCt 



1963. erratically upward to I84 of 276 {or 67*^/0) in 
1970. An indeterminable part of thai increase was 
probably due to improved reporting rather than 
increased interest in higher education But even 
acknuwfcdging fuller reporting after 1963* Table 1 
shows that from half to two-thirds of the 276 
foundations made tit least one grant- to a college or 
university in this country in each year studied. 

Table 2. however, shows how extensively the 
number of grants given each year was concentrated 
in comparatively few of the foundations. Not sur- 
pnsmgly. the mammoth Ford Foundalion's grants 
were at least 12°o of tho total numbereach year. The 

y Ljni)firj;v coding FncKJ<iC'd foonddthOn identification 
mn^bij^ voa/ gni.^l rcf/orfc-d coi^ec/e (dentrhcafrOn nu^nb^r . 
;jhil.inlhrc>nic £j|jrp05oas reportc^d m FN. e g . 'higher education," 
<y ^^H^?d cat rosearth fOC^iS On ^e.lChmg Of research. dOllST 
iirhount tidrninishalivecnlf^gory o g E?ndo\xrnenr and academjc 
held 0 [} , chej)>istr/ T hf? foundation .ind college codes included 
lha&o t<]r ioc^3lion. ^jncfionai type and vartouS other 

df'sc nptivt^ ch.ifaciorFSt tc& Later rcPorts yvijj present fmdmqs on 
jn.i-iy <\\ tht^se other rnf^a^^ures ^"ir^rj on nonacademc nnd Jo reign 

As ^y\h ti;rid ng. much o1 large- senile pf^v^^^e ft>uhdatiOn 

■l?.Uit n>r^king is undchjl^ToiJly deTsnod tf.-ing gn/t'it not SOiiHiCh 
to lhrou(jh\.} S> CUs topijrchaso^ivaFicTbteeitpeftisemscierKO 
f,-]f r^aTii^jip ,n mTf^fpf^hon^^i relnlions 
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Pord trend was downward- froni 21^o. f66 of 789 
grants from the 1 1 2 of 276 foundations gfvon in t963. 
to 13^0. 198 of 1.496 grants from 184 of 2/6 foun- 
d?iliOnS in 1970 But the top 25 foundalfons (in 
doifars granted eac(n separate year, and mckjding 
Pord each year) tended to grve cfose to half of the 
total number o1 grants each lime. They did ^hare 



Ford s downward trend here, shifting from 71"^^ of 
the grants \a 1963h when 563 of 789 grants were from 
the top 25, to 47^;j in 1970. when the top 25 gave 696 
of 1.496 grants And whOn the nUfTiber of grants 
made by tho top 100 academic grantors (in doliars 
gr^mted each separate year) is constdercdn the con* 
cDnlrat)on d giants >s at least 8d^o each year. 



TABLE 1 



Number and Percent of Actuaf Academic Grantors 
among 276 U,S, Private Foundations with Assets o1 at Least $a Million 



AcaUemtc Academic Academic Academic 

Grantors Grantors Grantors Oraotors 

1963 1966 1969 1970 



Tolal 

Foundations 

In Study Wo. ^.o No. No. ''o No. 



276 112 41 159 53 143 52 184 67 

Note Gf^Tritors niusi have nu^Oe 3^ loa$t onG grant ot at ipast SlO.OOOtO aU S coliegG cjf untvGrsity sPoCifjcaily rLJeniifiSDlG lolhe 
grani^ mJ^x f^OunOatton News for the year krvdicatcd 



TABLE 2 

Number and Percent of Actual Academic Grants 
by Subgroups of 276 U,S, Private Foundations with Assets of dt Least SS Miltron 
(Total Acaderr^lc Grantots. Top 100< Top 2s. and Ford Foundation) 



19M 1966 1S69 1970 

Subgroups ot No. No. -^o of No No. o of No. No. c of No. No. -oof 

276 Foundations f^dns. Gts. Gts. Fdns. Gfs Gis. f^dns. Gfs. Gfs. fdns. Gfs GIs. 

Total Academic 

Grantors 112 789 100.0 159 1^176 100.0 143 1.319 100 0 184 K496 100.0 

lop too 776 98.4 K072 91.1 1,247 94.5 1.294 86.5 

Top 25 563 713 608 51.7 666 50.5 696 46.5 

Ford Fdn only 166 210 143 i2.2 213 ^6.1 198 13.2 
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TABLE 3 



Amount and Percent of Actual Academic Funds Granted 
by Subgroups of 276 U,S, Private Foundations wilh Assets ol at Least S8 Million 
(Total Academic Grantors, Top 100* Top 25i and Ford Foundation) 



1963 



1966 



1969 



1970 



Subgroups of 



No. 



No, 



No. 



No. 



276 Foundations Fdns. Mffhon of S fdns. MiHton of $ fdns. Miihon of $ Fdns. MiUiOn o/ 5 



Totai Academic 
GrantOfS 

Top 100 

Top 25 

Ford Fdn. only 



112 



109.1 100.0 159 206.1 lOO.O 143 234.3 lOOO 184 210 2 100.0 

108,9 99 8 203 8 98.9 232 3 99.1 203.1 96.6 

91.2 83.6 174,0 84.4 1838 78.4 157.0 74 7 

30 3 27.8 98.6 47.8 39.7 16.9 43.8 20.8 



No[^ F LjncJs gra]tt^>J to U S cof!eqc3 tiocJ uni^crittres specifically iiJentifi^blo \n grants inrlei of FounOttion Nev^s. Usimg 
tjr.intfi til least £iO 000 oocM for ihe YC?ar indicated 



Findings in Tabfe 3 show an even g renter concen- 
tralton m ncUral dollars provided by tine predom- 
inant academic grantors tlian m frequency of grants 
made Prediclabiy, Ford funds stiil loom large: the 
pattern there is erratic but the Ford share of tolaf 
academic funds given was about 28^b in 1963, and 
sti]l over 20^0 in 1970. More significantly, each year 
the top 25 foundations (again m eluding Ford)' 
supplied at least approximately 7bRa of the funds 
traced m this study, dcspile the appearance of the 
same slight trend toward irKroased dispersion al- 
ready noted for the number of grants Furthermore, 
the top 100 foundations (mcluding Ford)^ granted 
over 97° 0 of the funds each year, despite the increase 
m the nuniber of actual grantors involved (or 
reported) - -from 1 12 of 276 in 1963, to l84of 276 m 
1970 - and ^\so despite the erraticaily upward trend 
in actual dollars granted -from S1(J9 nnllion in 1963, 
to S?10 million m 1970 

functional Typo, Hcgionat Lo^.atfon, and Asset Size 
Class of "Top 100'^ foundations 

F. Emerson Andrews [ 1967) has distinguished five 
types of U.S private foundations, each of which is 
represented in the top 100 foundations already 
generally noted as predominant in grant patterns 
each separate year studied. His categories show the 
form of legaf incorporation more^ha^ the actual pro- 



grams the foundations undertake. Bjt using ihem, 
as in Table 4, at least helps counter the common ten- 
dency, which is unavoidable altogether, even in this 
study, to lump together not only all private giving but 
all foundations in ways which often obscure impor- 
tant differences.^ 

Table 4 shows unmistakably that of the five types, 
the "general purpose" foundalion stands out as the 
majOr source of academic funds of the kind studied 
hero Tfiis clearly is the most publicly prominent 
typo as well, represented at preserit by, for example. 
The Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, 
and The Rockefeller Foundation At least 71 such 

P Jrd lOr fjxantntf.' SLJi' L'J lo ^jhiiSP Out itS SpccmI Pragram of 
c;U^.!.^l fjf arils ,iftCif ig^vS if ord I966f 

WilhONi FCf^J U^p \op 2'1 loijridations should ^t[o<fy i^p as 
vf^ipl/rnrj .jppruxitiMlfjJy \\\oic perc^;nr,'iges ot lotai funds 
\t'(y.>f\f'i] in th»S shrly SS'i^ i^i 1963 J7'a m 1966. G^'^o in 1969. and 

^ in igru 

Witr^oui F ord lhi.Mcp 99 ?ouniiaiions ^ould he? rcspon&ible for 
r? oMht? tufril funds sur.'PiiPd ^r^ 1953 51^0 in 1966. S^'o i-i 1969, 
.V:d m I9r0 

AnntliOr con^n-kon diffjCLiity m pfCViCJ-JS rOpOttmg Of private 
philrinlhropn. g v lhal cf lumping Ford Foundation grants in 

AiTh otMars ai?s^i,R^ iho sctt'rc Skewing can somehrncs 
pfuduct.' Cf Tablt'S ? and 3 ftjotnotcs 8 and 9 nibovo and lor 
^--^anipir; data m Li.^ r and Varsr.ngor (i968j 
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TABLE 4 



Number and Percent of F[ve Types of Private Foundations 
among the top 100 in Tolal Funds in Actuai Academic Grants 



Type of Foundalion 

1 General Purpose, e.g.. The F^ord Foundation. 
Carnegie Corporation 

2, Special Purpose, e.g.. Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children 

3, Community, e.g , Chicago Commijn*ty Trust 

4, Corporation, e.g.. United States Steei 
Foundation. Ford Motor Company Fund 

5, Family or Misc.. e.g., Henry J, Kaiser Family 
Foundation. Bing Fund, Inc. 



Nate r ypC infDfm.^hon is frOrri T/iG^ F OundatrOn Directory Edi 



Number and Percent of Each Type of Foundalion 
in Top 100 in Academic Grant Dollars 



1963 1966 1969 1970 

72 75 72 71 

8 10 10 9 

8 3 4 3 

9 8 9 12 

3 4 5 5 

too 100 100 100 



foundations were in each year's top 100 m total 
doilars granted. 

SpGCtaJ purpose foundations, ^uch as the Asso- 
ciation for IhG Aia of Crippled Chjlcirt^n or the 
Maurico Falk Medical Fund. *ended to constitute 
about 10^0 of the top 100 each /ear. So did a thfrd 
type, the corporation (Or "corripr,riy") foundatiofi. 
Such as thoFofd Motor Cofnpany Fund or the United 
States Steel Foundation The latter type ot fovm- 
dation IS oftefi by law more closely connected with 
the firm's own operations, locations, and 
ployees 

The final two types represerited <n Table 4 are the 
community foundatioris. such as the Chicago 
Comniumty Trust of the Cle^/eland Foundatfon. 
which coordinate much of the philanthropy in a 
partj^.ular City and the ■'family or rriiscelianeous^ 
foundations, such as the Henry J. Kaiser Family 
Foundation, which vary greatly in size and scope of 
actual philan*hropic activity, in the years studied, 
these two types combined constituted nc more than 
1 i of the top 100 academic grantor foundations. 

Whatever thejr types, where did the foundations 



ranking hi a top ^00 each separate year tend to be 
located'^ In the regjonal categorizations utilized in 
Table 5, the Mid-Atlantic Region (New Jersey, New 
York, and Ponnsylvania} had the headquarters of at 
least 50 ol the top ^0Q foundations each year (Cf. 
nosenquisl. 1954) Next was the East North Central 
Rc^gion (illmois. Indiana, Michigan. Ohio, and 
Wisconsin), with n range of from 1*^ to 21 of the 100. 
Two other regions had from 6 to 10 of the top 100. 
Ofie was t^e South Atlantic Region [including Dela- 
ware, F lor^da, Georgia. Ma ryiand. Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. WtiShingtOn. D C . South Carolina, and espe- 
cially North Carolina) The other was the West South 
Central Region (Arkansas, LoLiisiana. Oklahoma, 
and especially Texas) I ho small remainder of tho 
top 100 tended to be scattered each year through the 
other SIX regions, althougli there were ' one in 
Hawaii or Alaska. arbitrarily designated r.sa residual 
region *n these categorizations.^ 

H.'iw.iii h^is st-VT'.t^ lonQ-estdbh^hicO Lugo f^unOiit tens c&Pt ri^lfy 
IM*; Btrrnicc P Bibhof* Es!iif^? However the latler S ]rK>f:>rrr tS by 
- F",^rtf.^r prirr^^rrly lor th<* Ka^rOl^.KTit'J^LT SchOo[ lOr r^,1tiv(? 

pn^TtibSe io oif^e^s hero 
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TABLE 5 



Regional Location of Top 100 Private Foundations 
in Actual Academic Grant Funds Provided 



Region of Headquarters Office of Top 100 


196^ 


1966 


1969 


1970 


Foundations in Academic Grant Dollars 


No. & % 


No. & % 


No. & % 


No. & 


- - - — - - 

1. New England (Conn.. Maine> Mass., N.H.> R.l , Vt,) 


- - ■- 

4 


2 


- - 

3 


2 


2 Mid-AtlantiC (N.J., N Y , PaO 


54 


53 


50 


50 


3 F;iRt Mnrth Cfntr;*! Mil Ind Mich . Ohio Wis ) 


21 


16 


14 


18 


4. West North Central (Iowa. Kans., Minn , Mo , Nebr , 










N. Dak., S Dak ] 


3 


4 


4 


6 


5 South Atlantic (D.C.> Del.. Fla.. Ga., Wd . N C, S C., 










Va.. W. Va.} 


6 


8 


10 


9 


6 East South Central (Ala . Ky.- Miss , Tenn ) 


^ 


\ 


0 


\ 


7 West South Central (Aik.. La., Okla.- Tex ) 


6 


10 


10 


10 


8 Mountain (Ar*z , Colo.. Idaho, Mcnl., Nev . 










N. Mex . Utah. Wyo.) 


3 


3 


4 


2 


9. PactfiC (Cahf., Oreg,. Wash.) 


2 


3 


5 


2 


10 Other (Alaska. Hawaii) 


0 


0 


0 


0 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Soitrcu ThO FQtif}(Sd!fO'i Directory EcJitiori 3. 196/ 



Finally, for ChiS sertes of tables, how big were the 
top too foundations as ranked in total dollars 
granted each separate year'^ Because the range of 
asset Size was so extensive— from about $8 nnillion 
torsomeol the foundations addedtothe originalset 
of 237. to over $3 bilhon for Ford— it was difficult to 
establish Coherent categories. This was especially 
the case when the source data ilself unavoidably 
included inconsistencies in. for example, whether 
the foundations reported assets at ledger or at actual 
market value {FD3, 1967) Still, within the com- 
promise categories finally derived, there were some 
fairiy definite patterns 

As Table 6 shows, one mam finding was that from 
50*^0 to 70% of the top foundations each year were in 
the? asset Size categories under $49. 9 million, and 
especially in the $10-19.9 milfion bracket (the range 
here was from 19 to 25 such foundations of the total 
100 each year). Those with assets ol $100-499 9 
million were the final group especially noteworthy 
ihoy ranged from 13 to 18 of the top 100 in various 
years 



frequerfCy. Doffar Vafue. and Dtspersion of Grants 
to All and to Top 100 Colleges and Universities 

The next three tables show three deaf trends in 
the data dcalmg wtth the overall distribution ol 
actual academic grants made, by all the foun- 
dat(Ons studied. The first> as shown in Table 7, Is for 
more academic grants to be given each year, and 
usually by more foundations. The next, also shown 
tn Table 7, is for t^e ratio of actual grantees to 
grantor foundations to remain quite stable despite 
the typical increases m foundations and grants 
through the years. The last, as shown in Tables 8 and 
9, \s for comparatively few CUs> of about 2.500 
potential grantees near the midpoint of this study 
(U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1967), to get most of the grants, and especially to get 
most of the funds the grants provide. 

The stability m the ratio ol grantees to grantors, 
evident in Table 7, can be summarized as an average 
of 2.8 CU grantees pc?r foundation per year studied. 
The range was from 2.6 iri 1963 to 3.1 in 1969. and the 
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TA8LE 6 



Asset Size Range of Top 100 Private Foundallons 
In Actual Academic Grant Funds Provided 



Top 100 Foundations 

Size of Endowment, Net Worth, 

or Active Capital 

($ Milffon]^ 



1963 
No. & 



1966 
No. 4 



1969 
No.& " 



1970 
No. & % 



8-999 
10- 1999 
20 ' 29 99 
30 - 39,99 
40 - 49.99 



59% 



70% 



50^c 



62% 



50 - 99.99 
100 - 499.99 
500 - 999 99 

1,000 nnd up (SI billion of more) 



1 

5 
100 



30^'. 



50% 



\ 38% 



The Fi>ajonty q{ U\^j ft^juft^s act? for Itscai or caiendar 1965 c 9 for i969 vafues '^i"^ ^'^Li lOO jncfudn 6?^ fcir t96b a? 100 enrich year 
-^fC rnarKet ^^lues according 1o Iho m^m soLirce. The fo'jnd^ron Directory. Eiiittan 3. 1967 

^rM*;&e i^qury?^ iro from the U S Congress nQbd PP ?^3-259i Ahich mditMlr^^ aMgor .an 10^ uoJtM Sirj miihon bs^t r^.ghCr 



most roCGnt figure was 2 6, m 1970. This fairly stniilar 
rntio continues through a qufto porsisten! incroasG, 
v/h[Ch IS notod m n>ore dGtai) m Table 1, m the 
number of foundations involved (from 1 12 or 41^c of 
the 275 foundations m i963. to 184 or 57% in 1970K 
although it ?ihould again bo noted that improvc- 
monts if] report I ng arc probably hidden m tho latter 
figures and also in the mcroasGS in CU grantL^*?s 
GvifJont in Table 7. 

Table 8 shows strikingly that ^ho upward trend tn 
the nurnbor of CUs getting at [east one foundation 
grant does not change the consistency with which a 
top 5. 10. 25, 50, and 100 CUs are awarded the most 
actual funds m grants. The slight downward trend m 
such concentration is noteworthy, but should not 
obscure the mam patterns. For example, over 83% of 
tho money each year wont to a top 100 colleges and 
Limversitios And each year a top 5 CUs received 
over 26^0 of tho total foundation funds reported hero. 

Tho magnftude of grants ts unqaesttonab/y 
important but is ideally understood in the context of 



a paf trcular college s or univers*ty s goals and 
resources. What do the data show at)QUt the number 
rattier than the dotlar value of grants'^ Table 9 
tndic^Ues that a lopSCUsiended to get about lO^pof 
Iho niirr^ber of grants each year, in contrrrst to 
the ^6^0 of tot at funds involvtijd. When the top 1 0and 
tf>p 25 CUs arO considered, however, the pattern is 
sornewliat different The top 10 institutions in each 
sO[iarato year rocowod the following approximate 
per^jentagos of totat grants awarded 17^o in 1963. 
l5^^oin 1966. 15% in l969,and 1 7% again in 1970. And 
s^niTfar/y. tho top 25 received about 31% of the grants 
1963. 26% in 1966, 35% m 1969, and 31% again in 
1970. Furthermore, the toP 100 CUs still received a 
majority of the grants each time. afthOLjgh the 
tendency toward concentration was not so strong as 
that already found for actual funds distributed, and it 
was also dmumshing slightly, from 58^.q of the total 
grants m 1063 to 54% m 1966,upto60^oin 1969. then 
back to 54^a again m l970 Comparable figures 
(Table 8) for doffars granted were 91%. 88%, 86%, 
and 84%. 
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TABLE 7 



Number and Ratio o1 College or University 
Grantees and Grantor Foundations 



Year 



Yearly Totat 
Number Grantor 
Foundations 



Yearly Total 
Number Granlee 
CUs 



Ratio: CU/Fdn. 



1963 
1966 
1969 
t970 



112 
159 
143 
184 



293 
4A9 
443 
515 



2.6 
2,8 
3.1 
2.8 



TABLE 8 

Amount and Percent ol Total Funds Received 
by All and by Top lOO. Top 50, Top 25, Top iO> and Top 5 Grantee Institutions 
(From All Academic Grantor Foundations Studied) 





1963 




1966 




1969 




1970 




Grantee 


/Vo. Grants in 


' 0 No. Grants in 




No. Grants in 




No. Grants m 




Subgroups 


CUs S MiHion 


ofS CUs Million 


0/5 


CUs S Million 


Of $ 


CUs S Million 


Of $ 


Tota! 


203 109 1 


100 0 449 


206.1 


lOOO 


443 234.3 


1C0.0 


515 2l02 


100.0 


Top 100 


99 7 


91,4 


182 2 


88.4 


204 5 


87.7 


176.0 


83.7 


Fop 50 


86,6 


79,4 


156.2 


75 8 


175.8 


75 0 


1493 


71,0 


Top 25 


69,4 


63 6 


126 4 


61 3 


140 6 


60.0 


1 186 


56.4 


Top 10 


43,8 


40 2 


90.1 


43 7 


94.2 


40 2 


80.6 


38,4 


lop 5 


29 ,'1 


27 0 


66 4 


32.2 


62 4 


26.6 


54.8 


26.1 








TABLE 9 












Number and Percent ol Total Academic Grants Received 








by Atl and by Top lOOi Top 50, Top 25. and Top 5 Grantee 


Institutions 








(From All Academic Grantor Foundations Studied) 








1963 




1966 




1969 




1970 




Grantee 


No No. 


■ P 0/ No. 


No. 


of 


No. No. 


'0 ol 


No. No. 


"o 0/ 


Subgroups 


CU& Gfanis Grants CUs 


Grants 


Grants 


CUS Grants Grants 


CUs Grants 


Grants 


Total 


293 789 


lOO.O 449 


1.176 


100 0 


443 1.319 


100,0 


515 1,496 


100 0 


Top 100 


537 


68 4 


629 


53 5 


795 


60 4 


817 


54.7 


Top 50 


392 


49,7 


463 


39 4 


620 


47.1 


636 


42,6 


Ton 25 


247 


31 3 


308 


26 2 


458 


34.8 


458 


30,7 


Top 10 


132 


16,7 


176 


15.0 


19? 


148 


260 


17,4 


Top 5 


86 


10.9 


105 


89 


107 


8 1 


156 


10,4 
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Controf Type, Functtonaf Type. State and f^egio^ of 
Top too Coticge and Onjver^/ty Grantees 

The overall patterns of academic philanthropy 
being reported here have already been put «n a 
somewhat broader perspective m Tables 4-6. which 
show some summary characteristics of the top 100 
foundations (m total dollars awarded each separate 
year). The fmaf four tables report Similar infor- 
mation abojt the top 100 CU recipients of the n7ost 
funds Table 10 shows the distribution o1 such 
grantees by control type o1 institution, e.g., private 
nonsectarian, Protestant, slate, or county spon- 
sorship and control. Table 11 shows functional 
types, e.g,, junior coJieges, liberal arts coMeges of 
various Kinds, and universities of d^Merent degrees 
of complexity, represented m the top 1 00 recipients 
of Kinds. Finally, Tables '2 ar.d 13, respectively, 
reveal the states and the regrons of the U.S. i^ wh^ch 
the top 100 CUs {in lotai dollars granted each sepa- 
rate year) are located 

The central ftndings on control type are almost 
self-evident in Table 10. Nearly haif of Ihe top 100 
CUs each year were private nonsectarian mslj- 
tut ions, and about two-lhirds were in some category 
of private Control, whether nonsecEanan, Protestant, 
or Catholic Pubhc instUutions of various types 
received the traceable remainder of the grants. 



Among these, the slate mstitutions stood out- com- 
prising from 28 to 30 of the top 100 CUs each year. 

The many functional types of institutions included 
in Table 1 1 . it should bo pointed out, are essentially 
those of AUC 66, whfch attempts to acknowledge 
Ihe existence oi lorms and functions far moreexten* 
sive than IS indicated by such terms as "college" (or 
even libera) arts college") and "university." Aside 
f om those for Such fairfy distinct types as theo- 
logical schools and medical colleges, and a loo- 
ambiguoijs one for junior colleges, the main cate- 
gories of interest in Table 1 1 are thosewhich show 
the hndings lor dislnbulton of lunds by institutions 
offering different levels o' degrees. Level 11 msti- 
tutions, for example, offer only bachelor's and/or 
tifst professional degrees. Those in Levet HI also 
offer masier s and/or second professional degrees, 
And Level IV institutions offer Ihe doctorate and 
equ^vafenf degrees as well (ordinarily) as Ihoseat 
the lower levels 

The unrmst.ikable mam findmg in Table 1 1 is that 
What some mighl term "full-fledged" universities, 
le, type -411, offermg liberal arts and general 
curr^cnLi and mcludmg three oi more professional 
schools.' consistently received most of the lunds 
each year In 1963. 58 of the top tOO institutions were 
of [i^\s type And there were 56 in 1966. 58 again in 
1969, and 60 ;n 1970. Furthermore, all types o1 rnsti- 



TABLE 10 



Number and Percent ot ControJ Types 
among Top 100 Academic Grantee Institulions 
(In Funds Received Horn All Private FoundatfOns Studied) 



Top 100 Grantee CUs 
In Totat Oottar^ Received 



1963 



No. 



Cum 



1966 

No. Cum. 



1969 

No. Cum, ^0 



1970 



Wo. 



Cum. ^0 



Control Types 



1. Private nonsectarian 


51 


51 


46 


46 


44 


44 


45 


45 


2. Protestant 


11 


62 


15 


61 


14 


58 


17 


62 


3, Caltiolic 


7 


69 


5 


66 


5 


63 


4 


56 


4. Greftk Orttiodox 


0 




0 




0 




0 




5. Federal 


0 




0 




1 


64 


1 


67 


6. Stale 


28 


97 


28 


94 


30 


94 


29 


96 


7. County . 


0 




0 


94 


1 


95 


0 




8. City 


2 


99 


2 


96 


2 


97 


1 


97 


9. Miscellaneous 


0 




1 


97 


2 


99 


3 


fOO 


10. N. A, 


1 

100 


100 


3 

too 


100 


} 

100 


too 


_0 
100 
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TABLE 11 



Number and Percent of Functional Types 
among Top 100 Academic Grantee Institutions 
(in Funds Received from All Private Foundations Studied) 





-— 


1963 


— 


1966 





1969 




1970 


Funclionai Typ^s: 




Cum. 




Cum. 




Cum. 




Cum 


Top 100 CUs in Total Dollars Received 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


- - - - — - - 

AUG Level 1 (Misc.) 




. . _ 


- ■- 




.._ --- 







-~ 


101 Misc. 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


AUC Level \\, only bachelor s and/or 


















1st professional degree 


















202 L A.: General 


1 




4 




4 




2 






A 




1 1 
I 1 




7 
t 




7 




206 Ditto; plus terminal occ'nl. 


1 




2 




1 




2 




208 Prof'nI. Techn'l: & Teacher Prep. 


0 




0 




1 




0 




210 L.A.. Gen.: with 1-2 Profnl Schls. 


2 


10 


3 


20 


0 


13 


2 


13 


AUC Level )1L masier s and/or 


















2nd professional degree 


















302 L,A.; Genera/ 


1 




2 




2 




3 




305 L A,: Gen.: & Teacher Prep, 


7 




6 




5 




2 




306 Ditto, plus terrriinal occ ni 


1 




2 




1 




1 






^ 
f 




1 
t 




rt 
i> 




n 
u 




310 L.A.; Gen,; Wfth 1-2 Profnl Schls, 


1 








1 




1 




3t t L,A.: Gen.; with 3 or more P.S, 


6 


24 


5 


37 


3 


24 


3 


23 


AUG Level IV. doctorate and 


















equivalent degrees 


















402 LA: General 


1 




1 




0 




0 




A05 LA . Gen . & Teacher Prep, 


1 




1 




1 




1 




A06 Ditto, p/us term/nal occ*nl 


J 




0 




0 




0 




407 Profnl only; no Teacher Prep. 


3 




1 




4 




3 




408 Profn*; Techn *: Teacher Prep, 


3 




1 




2 




2 




410 L,A,; Gen.; wUh 1*2 Prof nl Schls. 


2 




1 




3 




3 




41 1 L A ; Gen.; wilh 3 or more P.S. 


58 


93 


56 


98 


58 


92 


60 


92 


AUC Level V, Other 


















5Y1 Junior Colleges 


1 


94 


I 


99 


3 


95 


2 


95 


5Y2 Medical Colleges 


1 


95 


0 


99 


2 


97 


2 


9? 


. 5Y3 Theologrcal Schools 


t 


96 


1 


100 


t 


98 


t 


98 


j 5Y4 Mistcctltaneous ■ ■ 




■ too, 


, 0 


iOO 




too 


3 


100 
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tut*ons in Level IV taken together, ^e., tho 1 sub- 
typos a)! offering the doctorate or equivalent 
degrees, made up close lo two-thirds o1 the top 100 
CUs each year. (The range was tron> 61 of 100 m 
1966 to 70 o* 100 in 1970.) 

Only two other types of CUs consistent/y had as 
many as three representatives in the top 100, One 
was type ^205, multipurpose colleges not offermg 
graduate work (institutions some might designate as 
"liberal arts colleges which also train teachers beJow 
tlie master's level"). The other was type #311 jnstitu- 
1»ons havmg three or more professronaf schools but 
not offering doctorate level work. 

Where did each year's top 100 CUs tend to be 
located'^ Table 12 shoves the considerable disper- 
sion evident by individual state. New York led, with 
an average ot tO.O of the top 100 CU grantees each 
year. Texas averaged 8.2; Pennsylvania, 7.0. Massa- 
chusetts, 6.5: California. 6.2; and North Carolina and 
Ohio. 5.2, each year. (All of the states mentioned are 
themselves headquarters o\ large foundations, but 
separate study would be necessary to assess 
causality or coincidence.) The rest of the top lOO 
CUs were quite extensively scattered.'^ 

Table 13's regional categon^ations of the same 
grantees remove onlv some of the dispersion 
evident in some of the dislribuUons just reported by 



sfate (T'hu regions listed are accred>tation-types 
cam[no[\ly used, even though they contain unequal 
numbers states, differing extensively in popu- 
lation and other important characteristics J For 
example- the Mid-Atlantic Region (New Jersey, New 
VorK, and Pennsylvania^ wh/Ch stood out in location 
of loundation headquarters, is at or near the top in 
percent of CUs wrthin any year's top 100 — the 
average being 19.5% and the range 17 to 23. The 
South At/antic Region, however, ranks nearly (he 
same in the years studied, the average there is 1 7.7% 
of the fop 100 colleges, with the range aiso slightly 
lower, from 13 to 20. So does the East North Central 
Region, which averaged 17,2% of the top lOO CUs 
each year also, and had a range of 13 to 24. 

The other regions ranked in order of average CUs 
within a top too each year were: New England, 1 0.2; 
West South Central, 10.2, West North Central, 7.5: 
Pacific. 7.5, Mountain, 47: East South Central. 4.7; 
and Hawaii and Alaska. -5. 



A po&Sfbioencepiioo is Georgia, which had ? collegtj&tniVietop 
I(K3 in '956 TfieGeorgra graofees were ' Pferfcmfnar^tJy^ Negro ' 
colleges arid the grants were Irom The Ford Foundation, which 
subscQjenlTy broadened Such 9"ving toomof&iates.allCf cutting 
{jack *is OjtionSiue devefoPment grar^ts to private (predofnmanjjy 
vkhitc) ifberai arts cofleges and un^vers^llOs after 1956. See Ford 
09661 



TABLE 12 

$tal« Location of Top lOO Academic Grantee Institutions 
(In Funds Received from Aii Privai^ Foundations Studted) 
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stales of Top 100 CUs 
in Total Dollars ft«c«ived 


1963 


1966 


1969 


1970 


Alabama 


0 


2 


1 


1 


Alaska 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Arizona 


1 


1 


T 


0 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California 


8 


A 


9 


A 


Colorado 


2 


0 


3 


3 


Connecticut 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Delaware 


0 


1 


2 


0 


Florida 


1 


1 


3 


3 


Georgia 


0 


7 


4 


1 


Hawaii ■ 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Idaho 


0 


0 


.0 


, 0 



(COnliftued} 
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TABLE 12 [CorttinuQa] 



States ol Top 100 CUs 
in Total Dollars Received 

Itfiriuis 
Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MfChif>an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Men fan a 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New h^ampshlre 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Now York 
Norih Cafolma 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Isfand 

South Carolina 

SoLtlh Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

V^ermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 



1963 1966 





a 




0 


0 


1 




n 

\} 


■j 


n 
U 


■j 


0 


0 


n 




f 






4 


c 


2 




n 

V 


■I 
1 


2 


o 


n 

M 


n 
U 


0 

C- 




\ 


t 
r 


■j 


1 


o 




n 

V 


1 


1 1 


o 
o 


4 


D 


n 

V 


n 
U 


1 n 


c 


O 


n 
\} 




1 


\J 


7 


1 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


7 


6 


0 


t 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


t 


I 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


4 


2 


100 


100 



1969 1970 





'I 
o 


0 


0 


1 
1 


1 


n 
U 


< 
1 




U 




f 
1 


n 
\J 


n 




o 
c. 


7 


Q 


A 
H 






0 


0 


U 












4:: 


■t 


■1 
1 


1 


u 






U 


1 


1 n 

lU 


1 1 


c 

b 


D 


0 


U 






U 


U 


n 


n 


c 


lU 


1 
1 


ft 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


12 


8 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


t 


1 


3 


1 


\ 


0 


0 


2 


f 


100 


100 



TABLE 13 



Regional Localion of Top 100 Academic Granlee Institutions 
(In Total Funds Received from AM Private Foundations Studied) 



Regions of Top 100 CUs 
in Total Dollars Received 



1963 
No. & % 



1966 

No. & 0. 



1969 
No. & % 



1970 

No. & Ok 



New England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampstiire 
Rtiode island 
Vermont 



00) 
2 
0 
6 
1 
1 
0 



(9) 
2 
0 
4 
1 
0 
2 



(11) 
2 
0 
7 
1 
1 
0 



(in 

2 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 



Mid-Atlantic 
New Jorsey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

East Noftti Centra! 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Mictiigan 
Otiio 

Wisconsin 



(20) 
3 
11 

6 

(24) 
3 
6 
4 

10 
1 



(18) 
3 
8 
7 

(18) 
5 
2 

5 
5 
1 



(17) 

2 
10 
5 

(13) 
2 
2 
4 
4 
1 



(23) 
2 
1 1 
10 

{14) 
3 
3 
5 
2 
1 



West Nortn Central 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nortti Dakota 
South Dakota 



(6) 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 



(9) 
1 
0 
2 
3 
3 
0 
0 



(5) 

0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 



(10) 

1 

1 

3 
3 
2 
0 
0 



Soutti Atlantic 
District of Columbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
Nortti Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

£asl South Central 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
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(13) 
4 
0 
1 

0 
3 
4 
0 
0 
1 

(4) 
0 
1 

.0 
3 



13 



(19) 
2 
1 
1 
7 
1 

6 
0 
1 

0 

(7) 
2 
0 
1 
4 



(20) 
2 
2 
3 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 

H) 
I 

0 
0 

3 



(19) 

1 

0 
3 
1 
2 
6 
0 
3 
3 

(4) 
I 

0 
0 

3 ■ " . - 
[Continued] 



TABLE 13 [Conlmucd] 



Regions o( Top lOO CUs 
in Total Dollars Recetved 



1963 

No. & 0, 



1966 

No. & % 



1969 
No. & % 



1970 
No. & % 



West South Centffil 
Arkansas 
LoLiisifina 
Oklatioma 
Texas 



(10) 
0 
1 
2 
7 



(9) 
0 
3 
0 
6 



(13) 

0 

1 

0 
12 



(9) 
0 
1 

0 
8 



Mountain 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 

Wyoming 



(41 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 



I'D 
I 

0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 

0 



(6) 
1 

3 
0 
0 
1 

0 
1 

0 



(5) 
0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 
0 



P^icific 
Californta 
Oregon 
Washington 



(9) 
8 
1 
0 



(6) 
4 
1 
1 



(10) 
9 
0 
1 



(5) 
4 
0 
1 



Other 
Alaska 
Hawaii 



(0) 
0 
0 



(1) 
0 
1 



(1) 
1 

0 



(0) 
0 
0 



100 



too 



too 



too 



Conclusions and Discussion 



The mam findings of thisstudy simply help answer 
some general questions often asked about where 
the funds of large foundations actually go within 
U.S. higher education. Providing part of such here- 
tofore hard-to-find information has been the main 
purpose of this study, and of the development of the 
Pundflow computer program on which it is based. 

Tables 1-3 show that in each of the periods 
considered— 1963. 1966. 1969.and 1970as reported 
. m ihegrantsindexof FN—abouthalf Of the 276 very 
large U.S. foundations studied actually made at least 
one grani to a specific U.S. college or university 
identifiable byname. But The Ford Foundation gave 
at least 1 2% of ttie total number, arid at least 1 7% of 
ttie total dollar amount, of the grants reported each 
separate year And when all actual grantbr foun- 
■ . .. datioris (including Ford) vyere ranked on the percent 
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of total iunC^ grantGd. a ""top 25"" such foundations 
gave at least 46°/o of the total number of grants each 
year, that lowest year being 1966. The ^'top25" foun- 
dations gave at least 75% of each year's total dollar 
value in grants, the lowect year being 1970. The most 
these top 25 foundations gave was 71% of Ihe total 
number ol grants (in 1963). and 84°^ of the total 
dollar value in funds granted (in 1966). When thetop 
100 foundations (again incfuding Ford) are 
considered, it can be seen that l*iey made at Ihe 
lov/est (1970) over 86% of all the academic grants 
studied, and provided over of the actual funds 
involved (again in 1970). At the highest (1963) the 
top 100 gave over 98% of the total number of grants 
and ovei:99% of the funds involved (again in 1063), 
The first tntee tables, then, show extensive 
concentration of actual grant making, dOspite d 



slight but definite Uerid toward dispersion, e.g., 
toward an increase tn the percent of the 276 large 
loundations actually making academic grants, from 
41% or 11? of 276 m 1963, to ^7% or 184 of 276 in 
t970. This particular concentration pattern lasted 
through a lairly steady increase in the number of 
grants reported: 789 \n 1963. 1,176 in 1966. 1,319 in 

1969, and 1 .496 \n 1970. It also persisted thrOuQh a 
marked movement toward awarding (or at feast 
reporting) more actual funds each period, from 
about $109 million in 1963 to about $210 million In 

1970. The overall trend for most of the academic 
grants lobe made by relatively few of the large foun- 
dations was declining slightly, but far less so for the 
proportion of total funds the top foundations 
awarded than for the total ntimber of grants they 
made each year. 

Tables 4.5, and 6 brmg out clear!/ that the fou n- 
dations with the broadest formal purposes wore 
more apt to be actual academic grantors: that at 
least half of such foundations were based in ihcNAid- 
Atlantic Region, especially in New York; and that 
although over a third of the top 100 foundations each 
year, including, of course. The Ford Foundation, 
had assets of over $50 million, it was more common 
for academic grants to come from foundations with 
assets in ihe $10-19.9 milhon range. 

Tables 7, 8, and 9 indicate that increases both in 
the frequency of the grants and in the number of 
foundations involved did not tend to change the 
ratio of grantees to grantors- that ratio ranged from 
2.6 to 3.1 CUs per foundation por year; the average 
was 2,8. They also show that a top 5 CUs got about 
26% of the funds each separate year, that a top 25 
tended to get somewhat more than half, and a top 
100 got over 80% of the funds. In number of grants, 
rather than dollar totat, the concentration was not so 
extensive, but actually diminished slightly* if irregu- 
larly. Still, a top 1 00 of a potential of at feast 2.500 
grantee institutions tended to get the majority of 
grants each year. 

Tables 10 through 13 make it evident that there 
was much more dispersion in tho location of the top 
100 recipients than in the control types and func- 
tional types they represented. New York did average 
at least 10 of the top 100 CUs each year: and theM id- 
Atlantic Region (Nev^^ Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania) ied the rest with an average of 19.5 per 
year. But wherever located, the major grantees were 
usually private institutions; such CUs constituted 
about Ivi^o-lhirds of the top tOO reciDients (in total 
dollars roceiyod from alf the foUndtUions studied 
each yOarV Siaiq institutions mado lip at least 28 p( 
such lof> too Cij reojpierits; each year, |n functional 
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types, it was usually universities having both liberal 
arts and general curricula and including three or 
more professional schools which received most of 
the money. From 56 to 60 such universities were in 
the top 100 grantees each year. 

Interpretations of the larger signiffcance of such 
findings should probably await more precise 
comparisons, for example, of the extent t^ /^htchthe 
same grantors and grantees are in top ranks each 
year in both foundation and federal funding. Sample 
preliminary efforts afOng lhat line are presented in 
the Appendix (Tables A-E). 

Table A shows that 10 foundations, including 
Ford, made about 32% of the grants, and that those 
grants constituted about 55^ o of the total funds from 
184 actual grantors (among the 276 foundations 
studied) repoiteO in FN in 1970. A top 50 such 
foundations made over b29/t oi the grants, consti- 
tutmg about 85% of the funds going to specifically 
identifiable U.S. colleges and universities. 

Tabte B indicates that of the lop 50 U.S. CUs In 
dollars received from the 184 grantor foundations 
repoited in 1970. the top 10 received about 38% and 
the top 25 about 53H of the total lunds received by 
the 515 CUs getting such funds that year. One public 
mstitution was among the top 10* 5 more were 
among the top 15 to 25 recipients; and all 6 were 
universities. 

Table C IS partly based on a report from the 
National Science Foundation (1971) indicating that 
a top 100 institutions were designated for about S2.3 
billion in federal obligations in fiscal year 1970. an 
amount representing about 71% of the total federal 
obligations of S3. 2 billion for U.S. higher education 
that year. S*xty-four percent of the latter total came 
from one agency, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare '' (Both federal totals just 
Cited exclude amounts for federally funded research 
and development centers, usually linked to large 
universities,) Table C shows that of the top 50 insti- 
tutions involved, half were public, half were private, 
and all were Universities. It also indicates that at least 
half of these top 50 universities in lederal obliga- 
tions were atso in the top 50 in funds obtained from 
the large foundations studied here (as reported in 
FN in 1970). 

Surprising or not. and whatever their import tor 
future philanthropic or federal policy, these first 
three Appendix tables show in a more detailed and 



:in 1971. this concentration dedmed to 6^.b for a (oP 100 tn- 
sjjtuttons- Within IK© top 10 in FY 1971 were 8 Wh(thha<J 
tjicttop to FY 19,70. t*?e top 25 in FY i,9?t included ^3 fr^>fnihet6p: 
25 .n FY t$;0{NSf t^*7f. f97>J. ^ 
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comparative way than has heretoiore been 
available, some of tne specific processes under- 
lying the general trends already mentioned- These 
include the similar foLindation and federal emphasis 
on universities, the foundaifons' much greater 
attention to private institutions, and 1 he shared large 
concentration of actual funds in a small percent of 
the potential U.S. recipients. 

Subsequent research, of course, should acknowl- 
edge more the reported genera) and specilic 
purposes for which the funds are provided. Al- 
though these are not always clearly stated h 
spokesmen for some of the more prominent 
foundations argue, lor example, that their funds are 
meant to be ''risk capital" rather than regular and 
conventional income (Cf.. Colvard. 196l. 1964). 
Federal funds obviously often go for the purchase of 
research and at times include allocations based in 
part on geographic criteria. Somewhat similarly, it is 
unquestionably true that the sorting of CUs m this 
country as either "public*" or 'private" is at least in 
part arbitrary, from what we know ol the general 
tendency for public funds to become very important 
to many kinds of colleges and universities formally 
"private" in various legal and administrative 
respects. But when these, and many other possible 
clarifications are made, and caveats, (such as the 
percent of students on scholarships) are included, it 
would still seem to be important to recognize overall 
comparisons of the sort attempted in Tables A-C. 

Such tables show details of recipient CUs and 
degrees of concentration of funds not evident In 
present separate and summary reports. For 
example, at a time f1970) when there were 2,556 
potential CU recipients of federal and large 
philanthropic funds {Yearbook, 1972, Table 24. p. 
307. based on fall 1970 opening enrollments 
reported by HEW), federal support exclusive of 
moneys allocated to federally funded research and 
development centers associated with universities 
and colleges came to $3.2 billion (Table FY 1970). 
A total of 2.350 CUs (1.247 private. 1.103 public) 
received some of thes0funds{NSF.1973. p.viii).But 
nearly $2.3 billion (about 70.9%) went to a "top 100" 
CUs. And a "top 25'' universities, about i% of the 
2,556 total, received 497*/o of that $2.3 billion, or 
about 35.2% of the overall $3.2 billion. 

The initial Fundflow analysis, already generally 
reported here, identified in thegrants indexsections 
of fN for 1970 some $&10.S million in grants 
distributed to 515specifiC U.S. CUs by the 276 large 
- foundations singled out for special studyi It has 
-;^tready b^en fntficatod that a '{op 100 ' CUs got 
i of that 1&70lptat. Qut Tables shows the "top 
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25 among them, which received 527%of the $21 0.2 
million granted that yoar.^' And. to snow another set 
of figures, possible through comparison of Tables B 
and C. the ' top 10'^ institutions (all universities) in 
federal funds received l7.8^o of the overall S3. 2 
b*Jlron from that source, whereas the "top tO"^^ 
among those sharing the grants traced to the 276 
large foundations in Ff\f 1970 received a more 
concenlrated 37,9^/o of that S2t0,2 million. 

Con^parisons of Tables B and C can also show 
that 38 of the top 50 CUs in 1970 (in total dollars 
received from all foundations in the study) were 
private institutions: 1 2 were public institutions. The 
private CUs received $122.2 million or about 58.1% 
of the overall approximately $210,2 million from alt 
foundations Studied, and about 81.9% of the $149.3 
niil]*on going to the top 50 institutions (public and 
private). The public CUs got $27 million of the 
foundation grants in 1970. That figure represented 
about 12.9% ef the overall $210,2 million and 18.1% 
of the $143.9 million going to the top 50 institutions 
(public and private). In conUast.of thetop50CUsin 
federal obligations for fiscal year l970, 25 were 
private and 25 were public institutions. The 25 
private institutions received close to $836.6 million 
(about 25.9%) of the nearly $3.3 billion in overall 
lederal obligations, and around 49.4% of the nearly 
$t,6 billion in obligations to the top 50 in federal 
obligations that year. Quite similarly, the 25 public 
institutions got about $857.3 million (about 26.6%) 
of the approximate $3.3 brifron in federalobligalions 
for liscal year l970. and around 50.6% ol the 
approximate $1.6 billion in federal obligations to the 
top 50 institutions (public and private) lhat year. 

Obviously, further research should more def- 
miiely place such separate and comparative figures 
more clearly within the larger distribution of 
numbers ol private and public CUs. and of overall 
sums for U.S. higher education from all sources 
each year. Such trend analyses might both explain 
and reduce some of the special significance ollen 
attributed to foundation grants.'* For as Tables D 



■'TweJve of these iHarvard U.. Stanford U., U. ol Michigan. U. of 
Pennsylvania, Yale U.. Cofumbia U.. MM.. Johns Hopkins U., 
Corr^eit U.. U. of North Carolina. U. of Wisconsin, and U. of 
Chicagol were aisoamon^theiop 25 in lederal funding (Table 8, 
fy 1970 tor federaJ iunds). 

' four ol these (U. of Michigan. Harvard U., Stanford U., and 
Columbia UO- were in the "lop 10" from boihsourceSri e.Jederal 
and large foundation fur>ds. 

^^Se^. for exampfe< the various aspects ot thts.que&tlon brought 
oul In Andrews (1dS6)H Coivard (1d61. 1d64). Weaver (1967), 
Reeves tWO), Oomhoff (t$6r^ 1^70). Horowiu (19?0K 
Cunmbdifn 0572). Nielsen. (1972). arid Helmann (t973t). 
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(Ferriss. 1969) and E (Bowen, 1971) niake clear. total 
prwate giving to. or through. U.S. coltegos and 
unfversilies has tended to constitute no more IJ^an 
5% to 9"'/oof all revGnuGSof our various instituhons of 
higher oducatiofi since 1 930. and thesGCular trend is 
toward a predicted 4%, It ishkeiy lhat more detailed 
research of the sort recommended and briefly 
illustrated here would find a consistent intensive 
concentration of the majority of large foundation 



grant doll^irs in far fewer of the total U.S. CUs than is 
actually revealed in the summary figures i^stially 
made available, i.e., figures on Junds going not to 
specific colleges and universities but rather \o 
various types of ir)Stitutions. If so, such a finding 
might strongly suggest that, at least in the last 40 
ytiars or so. large foundations grants have been 
prized as much or more for their scarcity as for their 
essentiality. 
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TABLE A 

Top 50 Large Private Foundations, 1970 



Cum. Cum. 







Amount 


% 


% 


No. 


% 


1- roro rouriQaiion 










1 QO 


lift 

1 O.d 


UanTonn rouriijauon 






o n 




1 J 


o 
.o 


Or u. o. L, nosensiit?j rounoanon 




11 111 cftr\ 






1 A 

1 4 


.y 


nOCK6t6Mer rcunuadon 






C 1 

Oh 1 




67 
Of 




0. i\6iiogg rounOfiiion 






3./ 




T ft 

30 


ft ft 


D uomfTion w^ann rounastjon 




c Ton nay 






O 1 

if] 


1 .3 


7 J, A. Hsrtford Foundation. Inc. 




c >i c J m ft 

5.454p939 






ftri 


-1 ft 
1 .9 


o. fvit^moridi 1 rusi 




7ft 1 1 

4 1 f 0 1 1 1 OD 






43 


2,o 


3. ourona rounodiioni inc^ 




A Af\7 *%nn 


o n 




1 'I 




10. AHred P. Sloan Foundation 




4.343.281 


2.0 


547 


44 


2,9 


11, Brown Foundation, Inc. 




4.320.785 


2.0 




1 




12. Kresge Foundation 




4,274.750 


2.0 




52 


3.4 


13, Eugene C. Eppley Foundation 




3,391.000 


1.6 




3 


.1 


14. E. & E, Woodruff Foundation 




3.387,300 


1.6 




2 


,1 


15, W. R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust 




3.250,000 


1.5 




4 


,2 


16. E Werrill Trust 




2.682.761 


1.2 




30 


2.0 


17. Eastman Kodak Charitable Trust 




2.625.000 


1,2 




5 


.3 


18 Otto Haas Trust No 2 




2.500,000 


1.1 




3 


.1 


19. Sarah W. Scaife Foundation 




2.259.500 


1.0 




8 


.5 


20. Carnegie Corporation 




2.092.315 


,9 




23 


1.5 


21. Charles A. Dana Foundation 




2.040.000 


,9 




17 


1,1 


22. Sid W. Richardson Foundation 




2.039.500 


.9 




4 


.2 


23. C. W. Benedum Foundation 




1,949,783 


.9 




13 


.8 


24. 2. S. Reynolds Trust 




1,893,375 


.9 




15 


1,0 


25. Lilly Endowment 




1.870.000 


.8 


73 2 


24 


1,6 



Noto.—Foundauoos wilh assels of al least S6 militon anfJ n^aking at leasi one grant of at Jeast S10,000 to a U S college or 
umverstty specificaHy nJent^fjed in fhe grants mciex o1 fOijndatiOn f^ew$. 1970. 
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TABLE A {Coninued] 



26. Rogosin Foundallon 

27. C. Fleischmann Foundation 

28. Moody Foundation 

29. C S. Molt Foundation 

30. A. V. Davis Foundation 

31. Bush Foundation 

32. 1. H. Given & J. LaPorte Foundation 

33. Charles Hayden Foundation 

34. J. M. Morehead Foundation 

35. Richard K. Melton Foundation 

36. H. L. & G. Ooherly Foundation 

37. S. I Newhouse Foundation 

38. Grant Foundation 

39. Henry Luce Foundation 

40. Louis Cafder Foundation 

41. RusseM Sage Foundation 

42. L. W. & M. Hill Foundation 
43- Frank J. Lewis Foundation 

44. Benwood Foundation- Inc. 

45. M. D. Anderson Foundation 

46. Committee ol the Permanent Charily Fund 

47. Educational Facilities Laboratories 

48. Booth Ferris Foundation 

49. Standard Oil (Indiana) Foundation 

50. George Gund Foundation 



Total (of 276 studied) 



Cum. 



Amount 


% 


% 


No. 


% 


, — 

1.720.000 




.8 






7 


.4 


1.670.097 


.7 




18 


1.2 


1.592.378 


.7 




11 


,7 


1.436,500 


.6 




7 


.4 


1.350.000 


.6 




21 


13 


1.321,000 


,6 




5 


.3 


1.320tt6l 


.6 




3 


.1 


1.220.000 


.5 




14 


,9 


1 ^ 1 DO. 1 04 






0 
c. 


1 

. 1 


1 ,070.000 


.5 




18 


1.2 


1,033,463 


.4 




6 


.3 


1 ,000,000 


.4 




1 




997,768 


.4 




11 


,7 


969,250 


.4 




10 


-6 


948.122 


.4 




19 


1.2 


908,268 


.4 




17 


1J 


867.351 


.4 




15 


1,0 


849,450 


.4 




12 


.7 


770.600 


.3 




11 


.7 


765,000 


.3 




4 


.2 


740,000 


.3 




6 


.3 


719,170 


.3 




24 


1.6 


701,691 


.3 




7 


.4 


678,490 


.3 




17 


1.1 


674,000 


.3 


84.6 


7 


.4 


:10.228,798 


100.0 


100.0 


1.496 


100.0 



Cum. 

% 



622 
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TABLE B 

Top 50 U,S, Colleger and Universities, 1970 
Jn Dollars Granted from up to 1B4 Large PrJvate Foundations 
and 3S Compared with Rank In Total Federal Obligations, Fiscal Year 1970 



Rank In 

ConlrOl Cum. Federal 



insiiiuiion 


Type 


A n4 Ai In t 

Amouni 


/o 


0^ 
vo 


runQJn^ 


- - — .... - _ ^ . . — _ — — 
1. Washington University. Wo, 


Priv. 


" — — 

$15,987,795 


7.6 


" 




27 


2. Haivard University, Mass. 


Priv. 


11,680.947 


5.5 




4 


3 University o1 Miami. Fla. 


Priv. 


10,211.686 


4.8 




37 


4. Stanford University. Calif. 


Priv. 


8.640.917 


4,1 




5 


5, University of Michigan 


Pub. 


8.284,187 


3.9 




2 


6. University of Pennsylvania 


Priv. 


7,197.739 


3.4 




19 


7. Yale Universityt Conn. 


Priv. 


6.212,893 


2.9 




21 


8. Rice University, Tex. 


Priv. 


4,570.785 


2.1 




-100 


9. EmOfy University. Ga. 


Priv 


4.146,219 


1.9 




68 


10. Columbia University^ N.Y. 


Priv. 


3,669,417 


1.7 


37.9 


8 


n. Massachusetts Inslilute of Technology 


Priv. 


3.579,976 


1.7 




1 


12. Johns Hopkins University. Md, 


Priv, 


3.567,921 


1.6 




20 


13. Cornell University, N.Y, 


Priv. 


2,853,583 


1.3 




17 


14. University Of Southern California 


Priv. 


2,809 9**"^ 


1.3 




34 


15. University of North Carolina 


Pub. 


2, 783. 54 0 


1.3 




22 


16^ Mt. Sinai School of Medicinei N,Y. 


Priv, 


2,690.429 


12 




81 


17. Princelon University, N.J. 


Priv, 


2,467,045 


1.1 




47 


18 University of Nebraska 


Pub 


2,444.000 


1.1 




-100 


19, University of Wisconsin 


Pub. 


2,400.582 


1.1 




7 


20. Carnegie*Mej(on University. Pa. 


Priv, 


2,347.877 


1.1 




100 


21. University of Rochester. N Y. 


Priv, 


2.224,387 


1.0 




31 


22, University of Chicago, III, 


Pnv, 


2,198.763 


1.0 




15 


23, Michigan State University 


Pub. 


1,902,117 


-1.0 




36 


24. University Of Calif, (unspecified) 


Pub. 


1,874,479 


-1.0 




c 


25. St. LOUIS University, Mo. 


Priv. 


1,829,400 


-1,0 


52.7 


98 



Nolo Of ?r6foundattOns <eachvvjih assets o( at leasi S8 mJnon) sUjdie<J,lhe$e IS^I madeatleasl onegratit oUliea$lSlO.OOOlo 
a U S college or vjr^wet$ily $i>eci^caUy idef^lified in the grants icidex o< fofjndauon Ne^s, 1970 



